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THESE ARE BARGAIN-DAYS! 


| Fo reduce overstock, we will sell for the next two months 


Euryscope Lenses 


At Wholesale 
| 
This includes Series IV, V, and VI, designed for general 
portrait and outside work, also copying and enlarging. 
Responsible parties ten days’ approval. — 


ONE OF OUR LENSES FITTED WITH THE NEW 
Shutter 


placed in the hands of a 
photographer. 


ae SEND: FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS TO 
‘THE SOLE IMPORTERS 


BENJAMIN FRENCH & CO. 


_ 319 WASHINGTON ST. (opp. Old South), BOSTON, MASS, 
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A Sal I 
Salon Picture 
DANIEL F. GAY 
UR pictures are the result of have seen many prints where the 


either inspiration or of well- maker had seized the chance, with 
thought-out plans, or a combination the inspiration; but, for lack of 


Boston Eng. Co. 
A Gray Day 


Engraved from the Original Print 


of the two. In landscape work a_ thought, the real picture had been 
certain element of chance enters; for missed. 

we cannot control the light and force While in Gloucester during the 
“at to our will, as in the studio. I summer, I became particularly im- 
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pressed with the beauty of reflec- 
tions on windless days, as the water 
undulated with the coming and going 
tide. Among several exposures made 
with this in mind was the negative of 
the illustration on page 35. The 
half-dropped sails, suggestive of a 
completed voyage, were particularly 
pleasing. The day was dull gray, 
and the finished print lacked any 
suggestion or quality which would 
make it a picture of value. It lacked 
atmosphere, the distance being so 
strong in light and shadow that it 
came forward into the same plane 
with the boat. The water in the 
lower left-hand corner lacked all 
quality; and the sky reminded me 
of the old-time commercial prints, 
when the photographer smoked the 
back of his negative to get a “nice 
white sky.” How to make actual 
the possibilities was the problem, 
and by following a well-thought-out 
plan the print from which the frontis- 
piece was engraved was produced. 

In nature the shadows are softened 
by distance, and the high lights are 
toned down until on a far horizon the 
two are of an even grayish-blue tone. 
To soften the shadows in this print, a 
piece of cardboard, cut to rough shape 
of the buildings and wharves, was held 
over the distance (with slight motion 
to soften the line) for a portion of the 
time while printing. This raised the 
tone of the shadows. 

To remedy the sky, I laid my print 
on an appropriate cloud negative, and 
crumpled a piece of cloth to the 
shape of the sky line and up over 
the sails. This was kept moving, 
while printing, from the water line 
to quarter of an inch above the sky 
line. The cloud negative was thin 
over the buildings and wharves, so 


the high lights were thus toned down 
nearer the shadows. In this print 
the clouds printed on to the sails 
somewhat, so the outline of the sails 
was cut from a print and laid over 
them on the back of the cloud neg- 
ative. This shielded the sails from 
the clouds, and the thickness of the 
negative glass softened the line of 
shadow made by the cut out. 

The distance now fell back both be- 
cause of the destroyed contrasts and 
the perspective of the sky, but the 
lower left-hand corner still lacked 
quality. To obviate this, the cloud 
negative was turned over and _ in- 
verted on the print, where the reflec- 
tion of the sky would properly fall, 
and printed into a portion of the 
corner by drawing a cloth from the 
corner into the centre of the print 
and back slowly. 

All this work was done on a print- 
ing out paper, and many trials were 
necessary before the right result was 
secured. With a watch the relative 
times of exposure, restraint, and over- 
printing were secured; and with these 
ratios a 5 x 7 positive on glass was 
made. This was then enlarged onto 
a II x 14 slow plate, and I had an 
enlarged negative with all the values 
from which prints could be duplicated 
with but little trouble. The prints 
sent to the Philadelphia and New 
York salons were in sepia carbon, 
transferred to toned etching paper 
and framed in a flat dark green 
frame, with a gilt line. 

Look over your prints, and you will 
find many of them can be improved 
by some such handling as_ this, 
enough probably to keep you busy 
all winter. With painful thought 
build up a picture from some of 
those inspired foregrounds. 
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Urrecut, HoLttanp — By A. E. Fowler 


Successful Photography A-wheel 


make a trip to 


Europe, traversing 
the country on a 
bicycle, and return 
with a fine collection 
of 8x10 negatives, 
has been accom- 
plished for the first time, so far as 
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we know. It is one thing to return 
with a series of film negatives which 
constitute a souvenir of a trip, and 
quite another thing to make a long 
tour a-wheel with a tripod camera 
and heavy dry plates, and have to 
show for it a positive photographic 
achievement. 
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Albert E. Fowler, of Boston, is 
an enthusiastic photographic worker. 
Although actively engaged in insur- 
ance business, he has acquired a fine 
mastery of the mechanical side of 
photography ; and his artistic abili- 
ties are shown in the illustrations on 
these pages. In response to a re- 


Jans Kerk, AMSTERDAM 
By A. E. 


quest for notes on his latest work, 
Mr. Fowler says : — 

rode my chainless bicycle 
twelve hundred miles through Hol- 
land and Germany during the last 
summer, my object being pleasure 
and photographs, which mean the 
same thing. I carried two tripod 
cameras, as I have not yet learned 
how to use one of the hand variety. 
The 4x5 outfit rode nicely on the 
handle bars; while the 8x1o went 
from city to city by express with two 
boxes of plates, which were in the 
cases as they came from the manu- 
facturer, except that the nails were 
replaced with screws in the covers 
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and a tin lining fitted inside, and 
soldered tight to keep out the damp 
of the ocean. 

“My developer I put in_ small 
bottles about the size of my little 
finger, leaving out the water which I 
expected to find commonly used in 
Europe; and I was not disappointed. 
I carried with me a letter of intro- 
duction from the Boston Camera 
Club to the photographic societies 
of the Continent, but used it only at 
Amsterdam, where I was splendidly 
received and entertained, having the 
free use of their well-appointed rooms. 
I had been told that the use of a 
camera was somewhat restricted in 
these countries, but found nothing of 
the kind,— was as free to do what I 
wished and photograph what I pleased 
as I am in Boston. I took full ad- 
vantage of my liberty. The only 
annoyance I experienced was the 
interest the natives took in my work, 
and their great desire to make an 
impression on my American dry 
plates. I was obliged to resort to 
all kinds of expedients in order not 
to have a crowd of open-eyed and 
open-mouthed peasants appear when- 
ever I developed a plate.” 

The first example cf Mr. Fowler’s 
work is an interesting canal scene of 
Utrecht, which differs from the other 
Dutch cities in that its canals are one 
story below the level of the streets. 
The cathedral tower is 338 feet high, 
and was built in 1321. From the 
top of this tower nearly the whole of 
Holland can be seen. The name of 
this city we learned to pronounce 
when as boys we tried to fix in our 
minds the date of 1713 in our history 
lessons. 

One of the most typical prints, 
which will be recognized at once as 
Dutch, is the one of cows and the 
small farm-houses with their wind- 
mills. Holland always has owed, and 
does still owe, much of her success 
and riches to her cattle and their 
products. Round red Dutch cheeses 
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are to be seen in the markets of the 
world. The beautiful Dutch cows 
are seen everywhere throughout the 
Netherlands. They are reflected in 
the canals, and dot with points of 
black and white the velvet turf, 
whose verdant surface has a glow as 
soft as that of porcelain. “The Hol- 
landers, who owe so much to them, 
treat them, one may say, as part of 
the population. They wash them, 
comb them, dress them, and love 
them dearly. They give an air of 
peace and comfort to every land- 
scape, and excite in the spectator’s 
heart a sentiment of Arcadian gentle- 
ness and patriarchal serenity.” 

The illustration on the following 
page shows a subject of great historic 
interest. At the east end of the 
market-place in Delft stands the new 
church, which is certainly not well 
named, as it was built about one hun- 
dred years before Columbus discov- 
ered America. During the centuries 
while we have been cutting down our 
forests, building our great cities, and 
settling our vast prairies, the splen- 
did chimes in this steeple have been 


And 


ringing out the passing hours. 
there it still stands in all its slender 


beauty, with its bells still ringing, 
apparently waiting for the next five 
hundred years to roll around. 

In Leyden, and in some such mill 
as that in the first illustration on 
page 41, was Rembrandt born. One 
of the many things which the Dutch 
learned and brought back with them 
from the crusades was the 
windmills, which they greatly im- 
proved. “The Dutch mills are 
large, strong, and full of life; and 
Don Quixote would have thought 
twice before attacking them. Some 
are made of stone, round and octag- 
onal, like mediaeval towers. Others 
are of wood, and present the form of 
a box stuck upon the apex of a pyra- 
mid. The greater part have thatched 
roofs, a wooden gallery running round 
the middle, windows with white cur- 
tains, green doors, and the use they 
serve inscribed upon the door. Be- 
sides the pumping of water, they do 
a little of everything. They grind 
flour, crush lime, break stone, saw 
wood, and crush olives. An_ im- 
mense addition to the civilizing force 
and working power of the Dutch 
world was made when winds were 
compelled to do duty in turning mills. 


use of 
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Farm Lanps, HOLLAND — By A. E. Fowler 
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Tue New Cuvurcu, De._rr — By A. E. Fowler 
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OLp Mitt at Leypen — By A. E. Fowler 


This myriad of winged towers scat- 
tered over the country give it a pecu- 
liar aspect and animate its solitude. 
At night among the trees they have 
a fantastic appearance, like fabulous 
birds watching the heavens: by day 
in the distance they look like enor- 
mous frames for fireworks. They 
whirl round, stop, go fast, go slowly, 
breaking the silence with their low, 
monotonous tick-tack ; and, when they 


catch fire-—which they do some- 
times, especially the grain-mills,— 
they make a wheel of flame, a tem- 
pest of burning meal, a whirl of fiery 
clouds, which is quite infernal in its 
tumultuous splendor.” 

At Vollendam, an out-of-the-way 
fishing village on the Zuyder Zee, the 
women wear the traditional costumes, 
the little girls and the grandmothers 
being dressed in the same way. 


FISHERMEN’s Houses, VOLLENDAM — By A. E. Fowler 
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Swan's Istanp, Maine — By S. I. Carpenter 


The Eva Lawrence Watson Exhibit 


OSBORNE 


HE charming array 
of photographs by 
Eva Lawrence Wat- 
son of Philadelphia, 
lately on exhibition 
at the rooms of the 
: Boston Camera Club, 
taken in connection with the now 
world-heralded Philadelphla Photo- 
graphic Salons of 1898 and_ 18g9, 
naturally draws our attention as 
lovers of art to the status of the 
Quaker city in matters photo- 
graphic. 

The Philadelphia Photographic Sa- 
lon now stands as one of the es- 
tablished art institutions of America, 
and to it may easily be traced the be- 
ginning of the general recognition in 
America of art in photography. 

Nor is it surprising that the Amer- 
ican photographic salon should have 
found its birthplace in that city. It 
was but the natural outcome of exist- 
ing conditions. Here were centred 
for years amateur photographers who 
were distinguished, not so much for 
their achievements in the science of 
photography, but for their knowl- 
edge of the principles of art, as ex- 
emplified by their works. 

It was but reasonable that the city 
which was to give art photography its 
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YELLOTT 


greatest impetus should be the city 
where were the homes of such men 
as Henry Troth, distinguished as one 
of the foremost landscape photog- 
raphers of America; Prescott Adam- 
son, whose snow and night scenes 
give him first rank along those spe- 
cial lines; George D. Firmin, whose 
landscapes with figures breathe a sen- 
timent and depth of feeling rarely 
found to the same extent in works of 
that character; C. Yarnail Abbott, 
whose portrait studies show him to 
be possessed of marked artistic in- 
stincts ; and a host of others, among 
whom may be mentioned Robert 
S. Redfield, J. W. Wright, Edmund 
Stirling, Clayton Stone Harris, Henry 
Tatnall Brown, John G._ Bullock, 
Allan Drew Cook, James B. Mor- 
rison, George W. Norris; among the 
ladies, Miss Mathilde Weil, some of 
whose work has appeared in these 
pages, and Miss Eva Lawrence Wat- 
son, the subject of this article, both 
distinguished portraitists of rare 
ability. 

Of the work of Miss Watson it is 
needless to say much to our Boston 
readers. Those who saw it on ex- 
hibition at the Camera Club must 
needs have recognized in it the hand 
of a master in photography, coupled 
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with the instincts and training of 
the artist. Miss Watson has_ both. 
Before going into photography as a 
profession, she took a full course in 
art, and there learned to give full 
expression to those instincts which 
must be born in man, and then culti- 
vated, if true art is to be the result. 

One of her pictures particularly 
we would refer to as showing the 
dual nature of the artist photographer. 
It is one of the most simple of all in 
composition, lighting, general 
treatment; but, once seen, it is not 
soon forgotten. I refer to her por- 
trait, “Miss Jessie D. Smith.” Here 
we have a portrait of a lady, standing. 
The figure is in profile, the lighting 
directly from behind. The pose is 
one full of strength and dignity, well 
fitting the character of the subject 
as shown in her face. We feel that 
no other pose would have suited this 
subject half so well. The pleasing 
line formed by the top of the head 
is repeated, not copied, in the curve 
of the collar and again in the sweeping 
curve of the skirt from the waist 
down. Following this last curve, we 
find that the abrupt termination which 
the line would otherwise have had 
is taken up by an unobtrusive but 
effective disarrangement of the back- 
ground, which seems to lead it off 
gently and gradually into a curve. 
The hands clasped in front give bal- 
ance to the figure, while seemingly 
but a natural outcome of the pose. 
In all of this is the perfection of art. 
The technique, on the other hand, 
is faultless. The trimming of the 
print, again, shows further evidence 
of knowledge as well as taste. We 
wonder if the artist saw all these 
things when she was posing the sub- 
ject. The answer is that she wow/ld 
have seen them, had they been other- 
wise; and that, after all, is what an 
artist’s training is for. 

Again, her picture called “ Mother 
and Child,” a difficult subject because 
so hackneyed. But how beautifully 
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does Miss Watson treat it. We have 
never seen it treated half so well. 
What mother of our readers who has 
seen the picture has forgotten it? 
What mother who would not love to 
have herself and her little one pictured 
just so?) And yet this happily caught 
little glimpse of home life was not 
the result of an accident. No detail 
of the picture was lost sight of by 
the artist. We see a hundred such 
little incidents every day. We who 
are not artists would catch the ninety- 
and-nine which, when reduced to a 
cold photographic print, would not 
be pictures: the artist catches the 
other, and the result is a_ picture. 
Is it then chance, or is it art ? 

No one can view Miss Watson's 
collection of pictures, and say that it 
is other than art. 

But Miss Watson is not so happy 
out of doors as when in the realms of 
top-lights, side-lights, diffusing screens, 
and backgrounds. Her work still 
shows the results of her artistic train- 
ing; but we can see that, while her 
landscapes are more than topographi- 
cal sketches, they are still less than 
finished artistic productions. They 
are studies rather than pictures. 
These subjects require more of a 
special training than Miss Watson 
has evidently been able to bring to 
them. In short, they are not bad by 
any means: they are disappointing. 

Again, we sometimes fail to under- 
stand her. Is it because she is too 
deep for us, or are we naturally shal- 
low? Her picture, “May Apple 
Leaf,’’— what is it? She sometimes 
calls it a study. If so, a study of 
what ? It is certainly not good photog- 
raphy. The level stretch of water 
standing on edge, the fence in the 
distance rendered in such diminutive 
proportions through the use of a lens 
of too short focus, the total lack of 
atmosphere between the head of the 
subject and the ground twenty feet 
off against which it is portrayed, all 
proclaim the sacrifice of technique to 
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design. But while there may be 
design for line, without meaning, 
where there is an evident avowal of 
meaning, it must be possible to de- 
termine that meaning from something 
in the picture itself. And this we 
cannot do from Miss Watson’s pict- 
ure. The peculiar use of such a 
peculiar background reminds us 
strongly of Da Vinci's “ Mona Lisa,” 
but we cannot think Miss Watson 
quite so pretentious as to have been 
aware of that fact. I once asked a 
prominent artist photographer what 
this picture was all about; and the 
reply, spoken with an air of “that 
settles it,’ was that it was of the 
Japanese school. Well, it certainly 
bears some evidence of that fact. 
But is Miss Watson an artist, and 


does she not know that none but a 
native can be a real member of the 
Japanese school, that every _ bird, 
every flower, every herb, has its cen- 
tury on century of tradition and 
resulting symbolical meaning, which 
none but a native can ever compre- 
hend, and that the Japanese school is 
therefore not a matter of line only, 
but of meaning as well? But  pos- 
sibly Miss Watson knows the answer 
to her riddle, and won't tell. 

But, after all, what is not worth 
criticising is not worth commending, 
and, if there is a little to criticise in 
Miss Watson’s work, there is very 
much more tocommend. The people 
of Boston are to be congratulated 
upon having been enabled to see her 
work as a whole. 


Pu A 
Henry Lewis Johnson 


Meeting of the Executive Committee Photog- 


raphers Association of America 


MEETING of the 

Executive Board was 

held in Milwaukee, 

Wis., Jan. 8, 1900. 

All of the members 

were present, Presi- 

dent Stein presiding. 

The reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer were read, showing a _ bal- 
ance of cash on hand, $1,201.43. 
The President appointed J. George 
Nussbaumer and George M. Edmond- 
son an Auditing Committee on the 
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Secretary’s and Treasurer’s accounts. 
Committee reported them correct. 
Treasurer Frank W. Barrows _pre- 
sented his bond, and it was accepted. 

It was voted that the next conven- 
tion be held at Milwaukee Industrial 
Exposition Building, July 23-27, in- 
clusive. 

In the preparation of the prize list, 
it was voted that the divisions be 
abolished. 

The following was unanimously 
adopted : — 
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The purpose of this exhibition is to show 
only such pictures produced by photography 
as may give distinct evidence of individual 
artistic feeling and execution. 

From the pictures submitted for exhibi- 
tion a selection will be made by an examin- 
ing board, and pictures will be hung that in 
the opinion of the board are within the 
scope of the exhibition as expressed above. 
Each exhibitor will be furnished with a cer- 
tificate of acceptance of his work. No pict- 
ures, whether accepted or not, can be re- 
moved before the close of the exhibition. 


CLASSES. 


GRAND PORTRAIT CLASS. Six pictures 
sixteen inches or larger. First award, se- 
lected. Second award, gold medal. Third 
award, silver medal. Fourth award, bronze 
medal. Fifth award, diploma. 

GENRE CLASs. Three pictures, sixteen 
inches or larger. Subject to be chosen by 
the photographer, the title to be appropri- 
ately inscribed on the picture. First award, 
selected. Second award, gold medal. Third 
award, silver medal. Fourth award, bronze 
medal. Fifth award, diploma. 

MINIATURE CLASs. Eighteen pictures, the 
largest dimension not to exceed four inches, 
all to be grouped in one frame. First 
award, gold medal. Second award, silver 
medal. Third award, bronze medal. Fourth 
award, diploma. 

CLAss A. ‘Twelve pictures, thirteen inches 
or larger. First award, gold medal. Sec- 
ond award, silver medal. Third award, 
bronze medal. Fourth award, diploma. 
CLAss B. Twelve pictures, the largest 
dimension to be nine inches. First award, 
silver medal. Second award, bronze medal. 
Third award, diploma. 

CLAss C. Twelve pictures, the largest 
dimension to be six inches, all to be framed 
in one frame. First award, silver medal. 
Second award, bronze medal. Third award, 
diploma. 
LANDSCAPE CLASS. 
dimension. First award, 
Second award, bronze medal. 
diploma. 

FOREIGN CLAss. Best collection of photo- 
graphs of any size, framed or unframed, to 
be delivered to the Association free of charge. 
First award, silver medal. Second award, 
bronze medal. Third award, diploma. 


Nine pictures, any 


silver medal. 
Third award, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


1. No exhibitor can enter more than two 
classes. 

2. All competitors must be members of 
the Association, except the foreign class. 

3. When one dimension of picture is 
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given, it applies to the entire length or 
breadth of the picture in all cases. This 
rule applies to the size of the print, not the 
mount. 

4. All exhibits must be framed. 

5. The Association will not be responsible 
for any loss or damage to pictures in its 


Franklin Eng. Co. 
Portrait, by H. H. Pierce 


charge, but will use all reasonable care to 
prevent such occurrences. 

6. Applications for space in the Art 
Department will positively close July 7. 
Applications for space in this department 
must be made to George Bb. Sperry, First 
Vice-President, 319 Summit Street, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

7. All pictures for exhibition must be 
addressed to George B. Sperry, First Vice- 
President, Milwaukee Industrial Exposition 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. Forwarded at 
owner’s risk, charges prepaid, and delivered 
not later than July 14. Pictures from 
abroad come under the same rule. 

8. Exhibits for the Manufacturers’ and 
Dealers’ Department to be shipped to 
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C. S. Luitweiler Frankiin Eng. Co. 


““ That old voice of waters, of bird, and of breeze, 
The dip of the wild-fowl, the rustling of trees!” 
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J. George Nussbaumer, Secretary P. A. of 
A., Milwaukee Industrial Exposition Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wis. Charges prepaid, 
and must be placed in position by July 21. 

g. Have your box-covers screwed instead 
of nailed. Your home address must be 
marked on the underside of cover for return 
of packages. The Association will not be 
responsible for packages not so marked. 
Put screw-eyes and picture-wire for hanging 
in the box, 

to. All boxes and packages will be ac- 
cepted at any time previous to July 14, so 
that photographers need not feel any uncer- 
tainty about the safety of their goods. No 
exhibits will be allowed to be removed from 
the hall until the close of the convention. 

it. No manufacturer, dealer, or their 
representative, shall do business on the floor 
of the hall unless he or they rent floor space 
or desk room. 

12. All exhibits must be entered under a 
number given them by the Vice-President, 
and shall not contain any name or markings 
that shall reveal the identity of the exhibitor. 
Exhibitor’s name will be attached after 
awards are announced. 

13. All entries for competition must be 
prints from negatives made since the last 


convention, 


Moved and_ seconded that the 
prize list and rules and regulations 
be adopted as above. Carried. 

Moved and seconded that the Sec- 
retary be instructed to write to Mr. 
C. M. Hayes, accepting his kind 
offer to send for exhibition foreign 
exhibits, representing typical up-to- 
date photography of people, habita- 
tions, and interesting sections of the 
country from all nations of the world, 
extending to him the thanks of the 
Executive Board. Carried. 

It was voted to appoint an Honor- 
ary Vice-President in each State, to 
represent the Association in_ their 
State. Carried. 

The following committees were ap- 


pointed : — 


MEDALS AND Butrons, Edmondson and 
Sperry. TRANSPORTATION, Nussbaumer 
and Sperry. Stein. EXHIBITS 
AND DECORATION, Edmondson and Sperry. 
PRINTING, Nussbaumer and Stein. PRo- 
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GRAMME, Nussbaumer and Stein. AMUSE- 
MENT, Stein and Milwaukee resident. 


It was voted that the Secretary be 
instructed to write to E. C. Eldridge, 
curator of the Layton Art Gallery, 
accepting the kind invitation of the 
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By F. R. Lord 


president and trustees to visit the 
Art Gallery during the convention, 
also conveying the thanks of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Carried. 

A communication was received 
from the Photographers’ Association 
of Wisconsin, stating that, owing to 
the P. A. of A. accepting the invita- 
tion of P. A. of Wisconsin to hold 
their twentieth annual convention at 
Milwaukee, the P. A. of Wisconsin 
will hold no convention in 1900, but 
will join heartily with the P. A. of A. 
in making the convention of 1900 
the largest and most successful con- 
vention known in the history of pho- 
tography. 

J. GEORGE NussBAUMER, 
Secretary. 
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A New Hampsuire Lanpscape — By F. L. Jones 
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The Tyro in Photography 


SAMUEL M. 


SMOME people of  ex- 
perience in photogra- 
phy scout the idea 
of a beginner read- 
ing books in order to 
learn how to use the 
camera, claiming that 
such knowledge should come from 
experience. Well, here is a little 
experience. 

One of my young relatives con- 
cluded to buy a nice new pocket 
kodak, which required the use of a 
long roll of film. This instrument 
cost $8 and produced small-sized pict- 
ures, 244 x 314, good clear ones, yet 
too small to give entire satisfaction. 
But the developing of the film, that 
was the rub. The operator, fearing 
to fog his negative roll of film, stood 
with his back to the red light, and, 
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when he thought it time to stop, 
found that he had three good pictures 
out of eleven, and the time exposures 
turned out as good as the instanta- 
neous ones. But, in case of one 
picture needing more time to develop 
than another, it would have been a 
difficult matter to have graded them. 
This failure was of course the fault 
of the operator. After drying, the 
film was cut, and the negatives put 
between the leaves of books ; for, if 
left out, they curled up like watch- 
springs. Glycerine was not used, but 
ought to have been, as it remedies 
this curling defect. When preparing 
to print with films that have not 
been treated with glycerine, it is 
necessary to handle them quickly, as 
the heat of the hand causes them to 
curl. One of the films was put in 
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the printing frame; and of course a 
glimpse was taken occasionally to 
see when it was time to take the 
picture out, when to our dismay, on 
turning the frame around, we found 
that one of the corners of the precious 
film had dog-eared itself, and was 
crushed under. So, to remedy the mat- 
ter, one-half of the back of the frame 
was lifted as usual, the film was 
straightened, and carefully shut down, 
when, on again inspecting it, it was 
found that a still larger corner had 
been turned under. The _ fingers 
could not be gotten out quickly enough 
when closing the shutter. So, to rem- 
edy this, the expedient was hit upon of 
using a very stiff piece of paper to 
hold the film corner down until the 
lid was nearly closed. So much for 
not soaking them in a preparation of 
glycerine and water. If we had 
been sufficiently well read in the 
literature of photography, such errors 
would not have crept in. 

The film camera being too small 
to satisfy our growing needs, an ac- 
commodating dealer made an exchange 
with us for anew 4 x 5 Adlake, using 
glass plates. After that trade was 
made, a warm feeling of gladness 
stole over our hearts. 

The beginner in camera work must 
remember, that a $10 box camera 
will not do all grades of work, and, 
although good for outdoor work, is 
not suited to the taking of portraits in- 
doors, for which a focussing camera is 
needed. 

One of the most beautiful elements 
in nature to take a snap-shot of is a 
sheet of water when covered with 
ripples. The effect is something be- 
witching, and will make you fall in 
love with photography at the start. 
Then take the shadows thrown on 
the water by trees or boats or a 
stream rippling over stones, as taken 
by one of our friends in Colorado. 
Photographs of night scenes are 
peculiar, and well worth experiment- 
ing with. A friend of mine, wishing 
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to try one by moonlight, left his 
camera on the gate post with plate 
exposed for one hour, and has a nice 
picture of his house, which even the 
merest tyro would recognize for a 
night view. In such cases the 
shadows are somewhat long on ac- 
count of the length of time exposed. 
To show how much the reading of 
reliable literature would assist the 
amateur, I will mention that this same 
friend visited at night the lagoon at 
the Omaha Exposition, which was lit 
up with electric lights, and found 
several people there with cameras, 
who were anxious to get good pictures, 
and thought that twenty to thirty 
minutes were needed for an exposure. 
But my friend, who had gotten good 
results from four minutes’ exposure 
under similar conditions, through the 
good offices of the PHoro Era, so 
informed them; and the result was 
very satisfactory. 

This matter of exposures, some say, 
must be learned by actual work ; but 
I for one would prefer to read some 
good chapters written on it by one 
of experience, who would relate all 
his mishaps. 

Beginners are often filled with the 
idea that nothing is too good for 
them; and some among them are 
laudably ambitious to excel in all 
they do, and therefore, for instance, 
will start out with isochromatic plates, 
desiring to see in their finished work 
the finest of effects. So I will say 
here that their experience is not 
full enough, as they will find out, 
when developing, that a bright ruby 
light will damage their sensitive plate ; 
while, if a slow plate is used, they can 
expose it to a brighter red light in 
the dark room, and gradually see the 
picture develop, and thus even a box 
of slow plates will be an educator. 
Literature, in the shape of books or 
magazines devoted to photography, 
is the best and only source to draw 
upon for information, when experi- 
ence is lacking. 
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T this season of the 
year, snow pictures 
are very popular in 
the photographic ex- 
hibitions. Even in 
the absence of snow 
and ice, winter land- 
scapes may be rendered with far 
greater accuracy than summer ones, 
owing to the absence of strong color 
contrasts. A slight fall of snow, 
however, will often transform the 
most ordinary landscape into a veri- 
table fairyland ; and then the photogra- 
pher who wishes to be in the swim 
for snow pictures must be on hand 
early before the sun’s rays have 
wrought dire destruction with the 
scene. For this reason, in winter, 
the double backs of the camera 
should be kept well filled with plates. 
These plates should be color sen- 
sitive, as it is well-nigh impossible to 
secure satisfactory results with the 
ordinary plate. They should be rapid 
plates, and should always be used 
backed. Isochromatic plates will give 
sharp, crisp negatives with the proper 
exposure, which, roughly speaking, 
should be four or five times longer at 
this season than in summer. 

The correct exposure is always 
regulated, first, by the atmospheric 
conditions prevailing, and, secondly, 
by the nature of the subjects to be 
taken. With a lens working at f 16 
and a moderately quick plate, one 
second or even less will be ample 
time for exposure. With a lens work- 
ing at f 8 and a shutter working 
at a moderate speed, one may take 
snap-shots even on dull days. The 
modern lenses working at a large 
aperture are suitable for instantaneous 
work in dull weather, but a good 
lens of the Rapid Rectilinear type 
working at f 8 will do good work. 

On dull days and in a foggy atmos- 
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phere the exposure should be double 
that of clear days. 

Many subjects present themselves 
in winter; but some of the most 
effective are those in which large, 
dark objects in the foreground are 
brought into strong contrast with 
heavy piles of snow or with houses 
and trees silhouetted against a sky 
filled with heavy and ragged clouds, 
giving balance to the picture. The 
result, under these circumstances, 
will be most satisfactory. 

In developing, the snow negative 
should carry as much detail as possi- 
ble, without having too much density. 
Pictures having strong contrasts, a 
snow-covered foreground, for instance, 
in which the rendering of the snow 
is the chief feature, with dark tree- 
trunks, etc., we expose always for 
lights, leaving the darks to take care 
of themselves. The delicate grada- 
tion of lights and _ half-tones which 
constitutes the chief charm of snow 
studies will be harmoniously repro- 
duced if development is not pushed 
too far. In other words, it is better 
to stop development too soon, trust- 
ing to intensification to secure the 
shadow detail, rather than to run the 
risk of losing the more delicate half- 
tones by carrying development too 
far. 

During cold weather the low tem- 
perature oftentimes affects the devel- 
opers ; and, to overcome this difficulty, 
they can be heated by placing the 
bottles in warm water and maintain- 
ing the temperature until the devel- 
opment is complete. Fixing is also 
much slower in cold weather, and the 
plates therefore should be left in the 
solution a few minutes longer than 
usual to secure permanency. The 
elimination of hypo is another point 
to which attention should be directed. 
The process is much longer in cold 
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weather, and a much longer washing 
should be given both plates and paper. 

Mr. Hodges of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society gives the following 
formula of a pyro developer for this 
kind of work. A ten per cent. so- 
lution of one grain each of pyro, 
bromide, and ammonia, mixed with 
one ounce of water, is a safe de- 
veloper for giving detail without pro- 
ducing too much density. — Finally, 
moisture is likely to condense upon 


the surface of the lens when photo- 
graphing in a cold, damp atmosphere. 
Always wipe it with a clean piece of 
dry chamois skin before using, to 
avoid failure. Remember that, while 
an open snow scene in sunlight and 
a clear atmosphere with no dark ob- 
jects in the foreground requires a 
very brief exposure, nevertheless it 
should be appreciably longer than in 
summer because of the decrease in 
both light and heat in winter. 


Snow Scenes with Clouds 


E. M. 


5 is the hardest 

nut I have attempted 
to crack in the realm 

of amateur photogra- 

phy. I do not mean 

to get the snow and 

clouds with black 

shadows,— this is very easy, using any 
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ordinary slow plate, a small stop, and 
short exposure,—but to get good 
clouds, snow, and well-graded_ shad- 
ows. I have succeeded so far in that 
direction that about half of my ex- 

posures are fairly good. 
I use a King Poco, 5 x 7 camera, 
single achromatic lens, Poco color 
screen, and Cramer’s me- 


From New England Magazine 


BENJAMIN'S FALLs, MONTPELIER, VT., IN WINTER 


dium isochromatic plate. 
I always use the largest 
stop, which in my unicum 
shutter, fitted with the 
single lens, is f 8. This 
lens is at least one-fourth 
slower than the better 
R. R. lenses. With stop 
f 8 the single lens does 
not give sharp definition 
all over the plate; but I 
think this is an advantage 
with reference to artistic 
effect. I never focus sharp 
in landscape work. 

So far this winter I 
have found the best cloud 
effects in the morning 
between eight and nine 
o'clock. At this hour ex- 
posure must be somewhat 
longer. I expose at half- 
past eight with sun be- 


Suffolk Eng.Co. hind clouds from eight to 


twelve seconds: if the sun 
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shines, from five to eight seconds. 
When the sun is very bright, as at 
twelve o'clock, the exposure must be 
shortened, say from three to six sec- 
onds. In these short exposures the 
shadows will be under-exposed. _ I find 
a hint given in “ Tolidol Talks” in 
developing these negatives (where 
the high lights, snow and clouds, 
have been over-exposed). If the 
clouds and snow appear before the 
shadows come out, take the plate out 
of developer, and put in a tray of 
cold water. Keep in the dark. 
Leave from half an hour to an hour. 
This seems to check the rapid devel- 
opment of the high lights and give 
the shadows a chance to catch up. 
When details in shadows show plainly, 


. BENJAMIN FRENCH, 
of the well-known 
firm of Benjamin 
French & Co., died 
in Boston, January 
2, I, 1900. He was 
born in Lebanon, 
N.H., in 1819; and, after his school 
years were over, he came to Boston. 
In 1844 his attention was attracted 
to photography. The daguerreotype 
fever seized him; and he purchased a 
gallery and started an operator in the 
business, and later entered into the 
picture and supply business regularly 
with Mr. L. H. Hale. In 1848 he 
found business growing so rapidly in 
his hands that he left picture-making, 
and devoted his whole time to sup- 
plying others with their materials and 
requisites. There are many photog- 
raphers who have done prosperous 
business who are indebted to Mr. 
French for the start which has made 
them wealthy and honored men as 
well as good photographers. 
In 1856 Mr. French introduced 
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The Late Benjamin French 


take out of water and develop to 
required density. Great care must 
be taken, or the negative will develop 
too far, printing slow, and_ losing 
some of the finest effects. 

In loading plate-holders and starting 
development with isochromatic plates, 
it is well to have ruby-orange light 
still further protected by orange paper. 

A word as to developer. I can 
only direct as to Hydro-Eiko devel- 
oper: I have never learned any other. 
Take any two solution Hydro-Eiko 
developer, as Seed’s, and combine as 
follows: use at least one-third less 
carbonate of soda solution and a 
quarter more water. This seems to 
work slower on the high lights than 
any developer I have tried. 


the Jamin & Darlot (now Darlot) 
lenses into the American market, and 
in 1859 took the agency of the 
Voigtlander lenses, for both of which 
his firm, Benjamin French & Co., 
holds the agency for the United 
States. This one act of his has done 
much to improve American photog- 
raphy. In 1867 he visited Europe, 
and made diligent search for a better 
lens than the justly celebrated Voigt- 
lander, but without success. 

Mr. French’s long connection and 
great experience in the business gave 
him a prestige and position enjoyed 
by but few; while his high sense of 
honor, his remarkable sagacity and 
tact, made him a successful mer- 
chant. 

In the year 1884 Mr. French took 
into active partnership with himself 
his step-son, Mr. Wilfred A. French, 
whom he adopted, and who, on ac- 
count of his father’s failing health 
during the last few years, assumed 
full charge in conducting the business 
of Benjamin French & Co. 
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The Use of Glue 


perfection — of 

many an article of 

common use has 

been brought about 

by its application to 

uses entirely foreign 

to the purpose for 

which it was originally intended. <A 
long list of commodities have been 
thus developed beyond the expecta- 
tions and intentions of the inventors, 
a recent instance being the applica- 
tion of glue to the photo-engraving 
processes. The development and 
perfection of glue for this purpose 
is not a matter of common knowl- 
edge. It is, however, a fact that the 
high standard adopted by the large 
manufacturers is due largely, if not 
solely, to the exacting demand made 


in Photo-engraving 


upon them by the photo-engravers ; 
and here we find the statement made 
in our opening paragraph fully borne 
out. 

Glue was originally manufactured 
for its adhesive properties, and for 
this purpose a quality now considered 
mediocre was good enough. It re- 
mained for the photo-engravers in 
their use of it to bring glue to its 
present high standard. 

The use of glue as an ingredient in 
a printing solution is said to have 
been first introduced in America in 
1888 by John Hyslop, whose formula 
was purchased largely by progressive 
engravers. Before that time en- 
gravers had been dependent upon 
albumen as a basis for all printing 
solutions. It was, doubtless, because 
of the unreliability of this medium — 
owing to its sensitiveness to atmos- 
pheric changes and the frequent un- 
certainty as to the 
freshness of the 


eggs — that Mr. 
Hyslop first  at- 
tempted the use 
of glue for this 
purpose. 

That glue is su- 
perior to albumen 
there can be no 
question, for its 
universal adoption 
by all engravers 
for half-tones is 
proof positive of 
this fact. There 
are many qualities 
in this tenacious 
liquid that even a 
layman may appre- 
ciate. Being natu- 
rally harder than 
albumen, it conse- 
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WorcESTER MOUNTAINS FROM SEMINARY HILL, MONTPELIER, VT. 


By W. F. Kingman 


quently becomes a 
better “resist ” for 
the acid ; and, pos- 
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sessing qualities that make it imper- 
vious to the action of acid, there can 
be no washing off or “lifting” of the 
print during the etching. Some idea 
of the strength, vitality, and adhesive 
power of the glue enamel may be 
gathered from the fact that 
half-tones thus coated will 
run twenty-five thousand 
impressions without wearing 
through the enamel. By 
the use of glue much finer 
results are obtained in half- 
tones than before its intro- 
duction to the engraving 
business. brilliancy 
of color, greater contrasts 
in the whites and_ blacks, 
and more delicacy in the 
middle tones are some of 
the more noticeable points 
in half-tones etched with 
glue enamel printing solu- 
tion. All other considera- 
tions aside, the fact that 
half-tones may be _ locally 
re-etched by the finisher 
after leaving the etcher is 
a consideration that appeals 
to every engraver. 

With the albumen solu- 
tion a half-tone was done 
when it left the etcher, 
with the exception, per- 
haps, of a little burnishing. 
Now a plate may be worked 
upon for hours after the 
etcher has finished with it. 

That more engravers do not use 
more glue enamel in printing line- 
work on zinc is a matter of consider- 
able surprise. It prints quicker, de- 
velops cleaner, and in the reproduc- 
tion of extremely fine and delicate 
work much more of the fine detail 
may be “held” than by any other 
method. By the use of glue enamel, 
fine steel engravings with mezzo tints 
have been reproduced so successfully 
that only an expert could tell the 
difference between original and copy. 
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To obtain a glue that should meet 
all the requirements of the photo- 
engraver has been a task not accom- 
plished in a day. 

The Russia Cement Company, 
manufacturers of LePage’s Liquid 


Franklin Eng. Co. 
Portrait, by Fred Childs 


Glue, have consulted co-oper- 
ated with the leading engravers to 
produce a glue that might be pro- 
nounced perfect ; and, in their clari- 
fied glue for engravers’ use, they 
have arrived at a solution of a 
weighty problem. 

It is in use largely by progressive 
engravers ; and the unqualified opin- 
ion of the etcher is that it is the one 
glue that may be depended upon 
under all conditions, including cli- 
matic and atmospheric changes. 
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How to make a Bellows at Home 


W. R. 


WELLS 


AVING been asked Next cut strips of cardboard, pre- 


‘93 a number of times 

i] how to make a bel- 

4) lows, I will describe 

the method I fol- 

lowed in’ making 

one of the cone pat- 

tern for a 4x 5 hand camera. In 

the first place I selected the leather, 

a sheepskin, a deep red in color, the 

reason for using red being that, in 

case there were any partly transpar- 

ent places in it, the transmitted light 

would be non-actinic and would not 

injure the sensitive plates. The 
leather I used has a pebble grain. 


ferring a dull black, and about the 
thickness of a postal card. These 
strips should be about % of an inch 
narrower than 
the fold, and 
cut off at an 
angle of 45 de- 
grees the 
ends. Then 
paste them as 
shown in Fig- 
ure I on the 
inside of the leather. Care must 
here be taken not to get any paste 
in the creases, as it would stiffen 


the bellows. 

After pasting all the 
strips of cardboard on and 
drying under pressure, glue 
the two outside edges to- 
gether along the half-inch 
margins, taking care to 
leave no place unglued 
where the light could leak 
in. 

We are now ready to fold 
the bellows. The folding is 
done by grasping the large 
end in both hands and 

gathering in the folds one by one, 
and creasing them between the 
lined on the wrong side of the leather thumb and fingers. When this is 
with India ink, using a ruling pen done, tack it 
and straight-edge. Every fold should to the frames. 
thus be marked; and it should be The one at the 
done accurately, to insure uniformity small end goes 
in the appearance of the bellows, inside, and the 
when completed. other outside. 
Every second fold must be 56 of Strips of felt 
an inch and the others % inch in must be placed 
width: the reason of this is shown in between the wood and leather, to pre- 
Figures 2and 3. Figure 2 showsthe vent leakage of light. 
correct way, and Figure 3 shows the We must now leave the bellows 
way it would close if the folds were folded, under heavy pressure, for 
two or three days. It is then com- 


all the same width. The bellows in 
that case would not fold flatly and pleted, and ready to be fitted to the 
camera. 


would not be compact. 


Sez 


The general pattern of the bellows 


is shown herewith. It can be out- 
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“THE WEST YET GLIMMERS WITH SOME STREAKS OF DAY ”— By Geo. W. Norris, M.D. 


On Platinotype Printing 


PENNOCK 


B. W. 


URING the last year 
or more I have seen 
much in the photo- 
graphic magazines 
about the platino- 
type printing proc- 
ess, some enthusi- 
astic writers going so far as to 
wonder that it had not become the 
prevailing amateur process. And it 
occurred to me that possibly the ex- 
perience of an amateur with the 
platinum paper might be of interest 
to the readers of Puoro Era. What 
I have more particularly in mind is to 
present the main difficulties which I 
have met with, and which may indi- 
cate some of the reasons why the 
platinum process is not more common 
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among amateurs. And I will state 
these difficulties as they came to me 
from the beginning of my work with 
the paper. 

In the first place I “read up” the 
subject; and two little books, “Platino- 
type Printing,” by A. Horsley Hin- 
ton, and “ Popular Photographic Print- 
ing Processes,’’ by Hector Maclean, 
gave me the most practical help. 
Then I applied to a dealer in photo- 
graphic supplies for a package of 
paper, and was told that he did not 
have it in stock, it was “too ticklish 
stuff’’ to keep on hand; but he 
offered to order some for me. I was 
in no great hurry, and told him, if he 
could have some for me in a month, it 
would do. At the end of the month 
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I called for the paper, but it was no 
nearer than before. So I cancelled 
the order; and, as no other dealer in 
town had it, I sent to Boston for a 
package, which came in due time. 

This, then, is the first difficulty. 
The paper is seldom kept in stock 
outside of the large cities. I also 
had some trouble in getting the po- 
tassium oxalate, but found it after 
applying to several chemists. 

My next difficulty appeared when 
I discovered that my paper was not 
very fresh, and, if it were to be of 
any service, it must be used very 
soon. To an amateur with an abun- 
dance of time at his disposal the ne- 
cessity of using up a package in a 
short time would present little diffi- 
culty ; but I have only scraps of time, 
which seems to be the case with 
most amateurs. 

The next difficulty was in the mat- 
ter of negatives, for I found that 
only a few of mine were suited to 
the platinum process. Indeed, it 
seemed to me that the negative 
should be made with special refer- 
ence to the paper if the best results 
were to be obtained. And the range 
of possibilities is considerably smaller, 
in my experience, than with the print- 
ing out papers. 

And, finally, though I bought the 
smoothest surfaced paper the 
market, it was impossible to render 
fine detail in any satisfactory man- 
ner. This, it seems to me, is the 
greatest difficulty in the way of the 
ordinary amateur. I have no means 
of ascertaining the average size of 
plate used by amateurs, but my im- 
pression is that it is not much larger 
than 4x5. Certainly, a very large 
number use this size or smaller. 
The consequence is, if a picture is to 
be made in which detail forms any 
important part, a fine surfaced paper 
must be used. As a slight digres- 
sion, I have learned by conversation 
with amateurs who use small plates, 
from 4x5 down, that the desire for 
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detail on small pictures accounts for 
the general use of papers with a 
glazed surface, at least to a consider- 
able extent. It may do in an im- 
pressionist painting to make a blotch 
and call it atree; but most amateurs, 
so far as my knowledge goes, want to 
see the branches of a tree as well as 
its general shape. 

If the plate used is 61% x 8% or 
larger, the platinum paper will give 
all the detail needed ina great ma- 
jority of cases. And, while in some 
cases it will do for much smaller 
sizes, in by far the larger part of 
instances it is too rough. My own 
plate is § x 7; and the platinum paper 
will do, in the matter of detail, for 
rather more than half the pictures I 
make. The bromide process has the 
great advantage for many amateurs 
of printing by gaslight, but in the 
matter of manipulation the platinum 
process is the easiest and surest of 
any that I have tried. And I see 
no reason why a finer surfaced paper 
should not be on the market. 

All the difficulties I have mentioned 
can be overcome except the last. 
One can make negatives with plati- 
num paper in mind, and one can get 
fresh paper from headquarters if nec- 
essary ; and, having all things ready, 
one can use a package before it 
spoils. 

A word as to the cost of the paper. 
True, the price is higher than the 
price of other papers ; but, if it came 
into general use, it is possible that 
other concerns would take up the 
manufacture, and lower the price with- 
out lowering the quality. But in my 
experience the finished platinum pict- 
ure costs little, if any, more than the 
picture on print out paper. This 
remark has special force when a paper 
like the Aristo Platino is to be used, 
which requires toning in both gold 
and platinum, if the best results are 
to be obtained. Besides, the per cent. 
of failures is smaller in my case than 
with any other process. 
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Geo. C. Meeker 


CURRENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Suffolk Eng. Co. 


THE VIGNETTE illustration on page 64 sug- 
gests the possibilities of decorative treat- 
ment of subjects having light outlines. 
Although it is possible to make a vignette 
engraving from a full-sized print, the results 
are much better if the print itself is vig- 
netted first, yielding much softer edges than 
when tooled down by the engraver. 


THE BEAUTIFUL example of snow photog- 
raphy which is on page 50 of this issue 
shows the walk on Boston Common that is 
frequented by the legal fraternity and others 
on their daily pilgrimages to Beacon Hill. 
In winter or summer the locality abounds 
in opportunities for interesting photographic 
composition, although not every one secures 
as fine results as Mr. Fowler presents to us 
in this negative. 


THE FRONTISPIECE of this issue is by 
Daniel F. Gay, Worcester, Mass. He has 
been interested in photography for ten 
years or more, exhibiting at a number of 
recent salons, including the one just held at 
Philadelphia, where this subject was shown. 
This picture will be shown soon at the gal- 
lery of the Boston Camera Club. 


ON page 46 is another contribution to the 
Puoto ERA by C. S. Luitweiler, a Boston 
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business man. He is a member of the 
Postal Photographic Club. 


THE ILLUSTRATION on page 54 shows an un- 
usual yet effective treatment of a photograph. 
Mr. W. F. Kingman of the Art Depart- 
ment of the New EAugland Magazine made 
the negative, and he also is responsible for 
the method of engraving. The result 
shown was reached by painting in on the 
photograph the various border lines, and 
painting out a portion of the sky, leaving 
the tree-top projecting exactly as it appears 
in the engraving. ‘This illustration is sug- 
gestive of possible treatment of subjects 
having trees, tall buildings, or steeples 
which form a conspicuous portion of the 
picture. Mr. Kingman’s work in the Vew 
England Magazine shows a variety of 
skilful arrangements of engravings. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS from platino types are 
usually not so good as those from aristo 
prints of medium finish. It is often the 
case, however, that the effect which it is de- 
sired to show can be obtained only in plat- 
inum prints. Several of the illustrations in 
this issue are successful engravings from 
such prints,—notably, the Old Nantucket 
Mill on page 47, and Dr. Norris’s subject on 
page 57. The latter subject was a particu- 
larly difficult one to reproduce in half-tone. 
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Among the Clubs 


Harvard Camera Club Annual 
Exhibition and Contest 


The club holds its annual exhibi- 
tion and contest on February 21, 22, 
23, and 24, 10 A.M. to g P.M. (except 
on the last day, when it closes at 
6 p.M.). The judges are Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, Jos. Prince 
Loud, and F. Holland Day. Open 
to the public. 

F. Holland Day speaks to the 
Club on “Photography as a_ Fine 
Art” at 7.30, Wednesday, February 
14, in the lecture-room of the Fogg 
Art Museum, Cambridge. This lect- 
ure is open to the public. 

On Wednesday, January 17, Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton enter- 
tained the Camera Club at his house 
in Cambridge, with an exceptionally 
interesting discourse upon The 
Value to the Photographer of the 
Study of the Great Painters.” He 
spoke of the excellences of some of 
the old masters, such as their ideal- 
izations and poetic creations. He 
said that the photograph could never 
equal the painting in imaginatively 
created results, for which reason it 
was not a fine art, nevertheless it 
could portray what has permanent 
charm. In this respect it was valu- 
able for personal development and a 
rich means of culture. 


Yale-Harvard Camera Contest 


Plans are being formed by the 
Harvard Camera Club for a_photo- 
graphic contest with Yale. The best 
men of their coming exhibition are to 
be chosen to compete with the Yale 
photographers. Up to date enough 
men have entered from both col- 
leges to insure the success of the 
contest. Entries for space should be 
sent at once to W. B. Swift, President 
Harvard C. C.,, 56 Hastings Hall, 
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Cambridge, The contest is to be in 
the early spring. 


The photographic room of the Jef- 
ferson Physical Laboratory of Har- 
vard University was badly injured by 
fire on the 18th of January. The 
fire originated from a short circuit in 
a Tesla coil for spectrum work, and 
caused damage to photographic rec- 
ords of experiments whose value can- 
not be estimated in money. Among 
these were some plates showing com- 
parative absorption of various ray 
filters by Mr. J. H. White, who was 
working on this problem for publica- 
tion in the Puoro Era. The loss 
will be but temporary, as the experi- 
ments are to be repeated at once. 


Boston Camera Club 


The annual meeting was held at 
the club-rooms, 50 Bromfield Street, 
on Monday evening, Jan. 8, 1900, 
with a large number of members 
present. Mrs. Francis E. Carroll 
and Mr. Frank F. McLeod were 
elected active members. The various 
officers made reports for the past 
year, the secretary showing the pres- 
ent membership of the club is ninety- 
six active, eight associate, and nine 
honorary members. The treasurer 
reported the finances of the club in 
excellent condition. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year : president, Joseph 
Prince Loud ; vice-presidents, William 
O. Witherell, Charles H. Currier, 
and Frederick S. Anable; secretary, 
Charles Hall Perry ; treasurer, Charles 
H. Chandler; librarian, G. Francis 
Topliff; Executive Committee for 
three years, Alfred Stevens and 
Percy E. Brown; for one year, 
Charles Sprague. 

After the business meeting, Mr. 
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Denman W. Ross gave a very inter- 
esting and instructive talk upon the 
subject of composition. 

The exhibition of photographs by 
Miss Eva Lawrence Watson, which 
were first viewed by the members at 
this meeting, attracted much favora- 
ble comment. 

On the evening of January 22 Mr. 
Wm. Lyman Underwood entertained 
the members and their friends with 
an exhibition of a number of lantern 
slides, charmingly illustrating the sub- 
ject “Children of the Wood.” 

The next regular monthly meeting 
of the club will be held on the even- 
ing of Monday, February 5. 

An exhibition of the pictures of 
Massachusetts folk shown at the three 
Photographic Salons of 1899, Lon- 
don, Philadelphia, and New York, 


‘will be on view in the club-rooms, 50 


Bromfield Street, February 7 to 17, 
inclusive. 
CHARLES HALL PERRYy, 
Secretary. 


THE Corviss ArT AND CAMERA 
Cius, of Newburyport, Mass., is a 
successful and influential organization 
now in its fourth year. It counts 
among its members a number of 
photographic workers of more than 
local distinction. In the March issue 
of the PHoro Era there will be some 
interesting examples of work to be 
shown in the forthcoming annual 
exhibition, which is held each year 
in March. Communications regard- 
ing the exhibition should be addressed 
to E. F. Noyes, Newburyport, Mass. 


The Crucible 


Two New Printing Papers 


The American Aristotype Com- 
pany, whose unrivalled Aristo-Platino 
paper has for so long been popular 
with both professional and amateur 
photographers, are now showing a 
successful self-toning paper. The 
manipulation of the new product is 
of the simplest. As the paper bleaches 
but little, it is only necessary to print 
a trifle darker than it is desired to 
have the finished print, so that there 
need be no loss from over or under 
printing. Five minutes’ immersion in 
a bath of salt and water, without 
previous washing, is all that is re- 
quired for toning the prints; and the 
fixing is done in a plain hypo bath. 
The tones are so pleasing and the 
process so simple that the new paper 
will undoubtedly prove attractive, es- 
pecially to amateurs. 
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It has remained for the veteran 
plate manufacturer, Mr. John Carbutt, 
to demonstrate the fact that a high- 
class developing paper can be pro- 
duced and marketed at a low price. 
His new Platino-Bromide paper, which 
is offered under the title of “ Vinco,” 
has the advantage of extreme rapidity, 
an exposure of from ten to thirty 
seconds to the light from a lamp or 
gas jet being sufficient for printing 
from any quality of negative. Car- 
butt’s Metol-Hydro preparation de- 
velops the image in a few seconds; 
and the work is all done in an or- 
dinary room,—a convenience which 
will be appreciated by any one who 
has passed much time in stuffy dark- 
rooms. Vinco is made in five grades, 
ranging from glossy to rough matt 
surfaces ; and the tones vary from a 
warm brown to platinum-like effects, 
according to will of the operator. 
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PHOTO ERA 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Progress 
in the Science and Art of Photography. 


Published and copyrighted by the proprietor, 
Tue Puoto Era PusiisHinGc Company, 


185 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tuos. Harrison CumMMINGs, Editor. 


Associate Editors: 
Herpert W. Taytor, CHester F. STILes. 


Entered at Post-office, Bosion, as second-class matter 


Contributions relating te photography in any and all of 
its branches will be received tor publication. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
The annual subscription in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico, is . $1.50 
In other Countries within the Postal Union ; 2 00 
Always payable in advance. 
Single copies 15 cents each. 


Advertising rates on application to the manager. 


Official organ of the following clubs: 


Boston CAMERA CLUB, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENG- 


LAND, Boston, Mass. 


VALLEY CAMERA CLUB, Phoenix, 
Harvarp UNIVveRsIry CAMERA CLUB, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE CAMERA CLUB, 
Providence, R.I. 


VOL. IV FEBRUARY, 1900 No. 2 


Though winter howleth at the gate, 
In our hearts ’tis summer still. 
Sargent. 

Winter, no doubt, is not the pleas- 
ant season that summer is, with its 
long bright days and flowers. Yet 
the winter frost that kills the weeds 
and breaks up the soil is as necessary 
for the harvest as the dewy nights 
and sunny days that carpet the fields 
with flowers. Each season has its 
own work and its own beauty. Winter 
preaches faith and hope. To the soul 
of the artist photographer a winter 
landscape is a wonderful teacher. 
There is a beauty and a symmetry 
about leafless trees that is very im- 
pressive. Against a clear, sunset- 
tinted sky the delicate outlines are 
strongly traced, every branch and 
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twig cut with silhouette sharpness, 
while the rosy light illumines and 
beautifies the whole picture. When 
they crown the summit of a_ barren 
hill-top, though stripped of all summer 
grace, the effect of the naked tree is 
still further enhanced by the perspec- 
tive. 
“All things fulfil their purpose, low or high ; 


(here is no failure: death can never mar 
I'he least or greatest of the things that are.”’ 


The Month’s The month just passed 

Exhibits. has been characterized by 
a number of one-man exhibits, in Bos- 
ton, of sufficient importance to attract 
attention. Mr. Charles E. Lord, of 
the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
showed some fine specimens of moun- 
tain photography at the club-rooms, 
on January 15. <A rare treat for 
lovers of the beautiful in photography 
was Mr. F. Holland Day’s informal 
view of his remarkable pictures, at his 
rooms in this city, on Thursday and 
Friday afternoons during the month. 
Mr. F. W. Birchall, formerly of this 
staff, has opened a new studio with a 
very handsome exhibit, from January 
22 to 31 inclusive, of which we shall 
have more to say later. So far as we 
can learn, these very successful ex- 
hibits have not been influenced or 
controlled by the self-styled “leaders 
of the new movement in Amerti- 
can Photographic Art.” They were 
evolved out of the chaos and provin- 
Cialism that, in the minds of some 
people in Gotham, characterized the 
capital city of New England. 


American Apropos of this subject our 
School. criticism of the article on 
“The American School” in Photo- 
gram, 1899, published in our last issue, 
has aroused considerable interest. We 
have been overwhelmed with letters 
commending our position. | One cor- 
respondent writes “to inquire if we 
are not seeking to belittle the influ- 
ence of Camera Notes.” We answer 
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emphatically “No.” We regret that 
our position should be so misunder- 
stood, as we have always admired 
that publication for its many excel- 
lences. We believe its standards to 
be of the best, and we are glad to 
go on record as indorsing it highly. 
But we may be pardoned if we differ 
with some of its admirers regarding 
its influence in the photographic 
world, which cannot be wide-spread, 
since its issue is limited to a few 
hundred copies, published four times 
a year; while its high price, one dol- 
lar a copy, necessarily restricts its 
use to the few enthusiasts who ad- 
mire and can afford it. 

It is not to be compared, for in- 
stance, to the influence of a great and 
widely circulated magazine, like the 
Puoro Era, with its thousands of 
copies that go out every month to the 
workers of every city and town and 
hamlet in the country. 

But our criticism was not levelled 
so much against Camera Notes as 
against its rash and reckless boomers, 
who cannot see any good outside 
their own immediate circle of admir- 
ers. Our contention is that this is a 
great big country, and, if there is to 
be an American School in photo- 
graphic art, it should comprise the 
whole country, and not an_ infini- 
tesimal small part of it. We plead 
for a native school, established upon 
the broadest possible lines, represent- 
ing what is artistic and best, whether 
from North, South, East, or West. 
It should be distinctly American, not 
insular; and, above all, it should be 
just and unselfish. There is no trust 
nor syndicate in art, and no one man 
or set of men can monopolize it. 


Artistic and The summing up, in this 
Pa al last year of the century, 

of those things which 
make for progress and the uplifting 
of civilization, must reckon liberally 
with the Art of Photography. Science, 
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Surgery, Industrial and Fine Arts, 
the great educational and publishing 
interests, and, to a large extent, 
modern business methods, have been 
stimulated and in some respects rev- 
olutionized by photography. 

Yet it is not so much in its wonder- 
ful scientific triumphs that the world- 
wide influence of the camera lies as 
in its universal adoption by those of 
all ranks and all ages. “ Around the 
World in Eighty Days” is far out- 
done by having the world’s panorama 
constantly at hand, either in photo- 
graphic print or lantern slide. 

Photography has made its conquest, 
and entered upon a triumphal era of 
development, of which we have sug- 
gestions in modern-day work. En- 
ergy, means, and time are being 
lavishly devoted to the pursuit of 
ideals. To do its share in conserving 
and stimulating the Art of Photog- 
raphy is the purpose of the Puoro 
ERA. 

The rudiments of photography are 
soon learned, and one then enters 
upon an inviting field for the exercise 
of talent and abilities. Tradition 
and history have but a small part in 
the photographic art of to-day. The 
latest in methods, equipment, and 
manipulation are the essentials. The 
Puoto ERA gives these essentials to 
its readers in examples of photo- 
graphic work, text, and advertise- 
ments. 

The benefits of collaboration and 
organization are fully recognized ; but, 
that such movements shall be of the 
greatest possible good to all photo- 
graphic workers, it is necessary that 
they be noted in a regular publica- 
tion. For this reason the Puoro 
Era has been adopted as the of- 
ficial organ of the leading organiza- 
tions, and it receives the most recent 
work of those foremost in photo- 
graphic matters. The enthusiastic 
interest and support given the publica- 
tion is an assurance that a strong bond 
exists among photographic workers. 
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Chats with the Editor 


THROUGH some oversight the author’s 
name of the article entitled “ Lesson of the 
Chance Picture at the Salon,” published in 
our last issue, was omitted. The article in 
question was written by Mr. W. B. Swift, 
president of the Harvard Camera Club. 


ALTHOUGH the day is past when a camera 
is in any sense a curiosity, one is sometimes 
surprised even now to find unsuspected 
devotees. A full-fledged Celestial, with 
queue and clogs, sauntering through a local 
railway station recently, carrying a cam- 
era and tripod, was the subject of much 
speculative comment. But why shouldn't 
he have a camera, if he is to adopt the ways 
of this country? 


WILKES-BARRE WHEELMEN.— club 
will conduct an amateur photographic com- 
petition, closing March 3. The contest is 
open to all amateur photographers; and 
there are no restrictions as to subjects, size 
of or number of prints, as all pictures sent 
in will be exhibited. The exhibition will be 
held at the club house March 29-31. Ad- 
dress all communications to R. S. Kaufman, 
Secretary Amateur Photographers’ Contest, 
Wilkes-Barre Wheelmen, 106 South Main 
Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


AN OLD FirM In A NEw LOCATION.— A. 
T. Thompson & Co., manufacturers of ster- 
eopticons, lantern slides, and a great variety 
of stereopticon supplies, who for a number 
of years have been located at 26 Bromfield 
Street, have moved into new chambers, up 
one flight, at 25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

The firm is the largest of its kind in 
New England, and their long experience in 
catering to the wants of lanternists enables 
them to keep in close touch with the re- 
quirements of all prospective purchasers. 
Their department devoted to the manufact- 
ure of lantern slides, a part of their busi- 
ness which appeals directly to the amateur 
photographer, is particularly well equipped, 
and conducted on up-to-date methods by 
operators and colorists of long experience, 
enabling them to turn out strictly high-grade 
work at moderate prices. 


PROBABLY the most exasperating position 
in which the photographer is ever placed is 
when, on some European frontier, he finds 
his plates exposed to the obduracy of petty 
customs officials. It is no small task to 
carry a camera and even a limited number 
of plates. Then there is the anticipation 
of beautiful and interesting negatives. To 
suddenly find that both labor and anticipa- 
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tions are in danger of total extinction by 
some prying official is a hard but not infre- 
quent experience. Some _ photographers 
have lost whole boxes of undeveloped 
plates, representing the result of long 
travels, because the officials insisted on 
opening everything. One of our con- 
tributors, lost some unexposed plates last 
summer and had one box of negatives 
spoiled by having a nail driven through a 
box by an official in repacking. There are 
many others who tell of equally unfortunate 
experiences. 


WITHIN the past few years a collection 
of photographs has been made for the Fine 
Arts Department of the Boston Public 
Library, and now it is regarded as the 
largest collection in this country. Last year 
1,696 photographs were added. In addi- 
tion to the photographs there are fine 
process pictures, which are better adapted 
for circulation among schools and _ those 
which draw from the library. These are 
all classified and catalogued. The subjects 
include painting, architecture, sculpture,— 
nearly 10,000 photographs in all,—and 
3,500 process pictures. Orders are still out 
for additions to the collection. 

In an early issue of the PHoTO ERA a 
special list of books and publications in the 
library of interest to photographers will be 
given. 


ONE of the worst abominations to be found 
frequently in half-tone engravings of hotel 
views or public buildings is where the prints 
are grouped at various acute angles, so that 
church spires are tipping over and the 
whole page is indistinct, having to be held 
at a particular angle for each picture. 
Then, to cover up the marks made in 


‘mounting and, unfortunately, with a view to 


embellishing the page, elaborate floral de- 
signs or grotesque decorations are added. 
The style of ornament seldom harmonizes 
with the character of the pictures, and the 
detail of the decoration is so large as to 
seriously detract from the detail of the 
illustrations. Upright prints, carefully 
grouped, with spaces between or sometimes 
overlapping in corners, do much better 
justice to the illustrations, to say nothing of 
having avoided the generally bad decora- 
tion. Where, for the purposes of grouping 
or proportion on the page, spaces are left 
between the prints, it will be found that the 
flat half-tone tint which will cover the 
spaces in the engraving are not at all ob- 
jectionable. 
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Book 


“How to enjoy Pictures,” by 
Mabel S. Emery, is an admirable 
book, and should be in the possession 
of every photographer. Within its 
covers are found reproductions from 
the masterpieces of the Italian, Dutch, 
Flemish, German, French, English, 
and American schools. There are 
also well-written chapters on the best 
methods of studying these reproduc- 
tions. The author teaches us how 
to enjoy the pictures themselves by 
pointing out laws of composition, 
grouping, harmony, and balance. 

The process of half-tone work, zinc 
plates, electrotypes, and lithographs, 
with illustrations, is well presented ; 
and the book as a whole will do a 
world of good. It is of exceptional 
value to all interested in photography, 
because of the instruction it gives in 
the compositions of pictures. For sale 
by Photo Era Publishing Company, 
$1.50, post-paid. 


Notes 


We are pleased to learn that “ Mo- 
saics for 1900” is’ being rapidly 
bought up by a greedy public. For 
thirty-six years that veteran pub- 
lisher, Edward L. Wilson, has given 
to the photographic workers of Eng- 
land and America an annual which, 
though small in size, has equalled 
and distanced some of its bigger 
contemporaries. It abounds both in 
practical and pictorial int@rest. Prac- 
tical men have written their experi- 
ences here for the help of others. 
The pictures are from the best pro- 
fessional workers. And Mosaics 
for 1900” is fully equal in points of 
interest and general practical value 
to any of its thirty-six predecessors. 
We are not sure that the supply on 
hand will meet the demand. But 
those who have not yet secured a 
copy should do so without delay. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. Edward L. 


Wilson, New York. 


Suftolk Eng. Co. 


Tue Norru SHorr, Ponp, Acwortu, N.H.— By Henry Lewis Johnson 
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NEW ANTI-TRUST PAPER. 


COLUMBIA 


[| TRADF-MARK.] 


A pure Collodion Printing-out Paper 


For Platinum and Carbon effects. 
For Professional Photographers. 


Unsurpassed in quality, but decidedly cheaper than others. 


CABINETS COSTING ONLY $1.50 A GROSS. 
HERMANN BAUER, Sole Agent, Montclair, N./. 


Also Sole Agent for the other Columbia products. 


Stick-not Plates (for squeegeeing) . Price, 25 cents a plate. 
Poli a 
-dry, 
eg-hard, 
; AND FOR THE 


SELF-TONING PAPER, Glossy and Matt, 
SELF-TONING LINEN FABRIC, Purple and Sepia. 


& g 


For 

34%x3% 

pictures. 

Uses our day- 

light loading 

Special Sunlight films. 

Perfect in lens, in shutter, 

in construction and in finish, 

it marks the highest achieve- 
ment in the simplifying and per- 
fecting of amateur photography. 


Hawk-Eye Cameras, $5.00 to $25.00. 
Send for catalogue. 


BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, 


Formerly of Boston. Rochester, N. Y. 
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